Filiations with the Metaphysical
pleasure herself with dry notations of fact, as when, in con-
templating a carrot, which she draws with thin sharp abstract
lines, she concludes: 'that which it is impossible to force, it is
impossible to hinder'. This piece is wittily entitled: Radical
Again, in admiring the tiger who pays no respect to his com-
panions, she will obliquely remind the reader of Axel's ad-
monition: 'Live? Our servants will do that for us'. She has an
acute eye, a rich vocabulary, and an intelligence that allows
her to use these tools in a delightful fashion. But her voracious
mind sometimes makes her a mere cataloguer, and leads her
to ornament her verse with quotations from such various
sources as the Literary Digest, Dostoevsky, the Department
of the Interior rules and regulations, the Greek Anthology, and
the advertising section of The New York Times. She knows
what poetry is. Not until the poets can present 'imaginary gar-
dens with real toads in them', she tells us, can we have it. Her
own toads are all but real yet her gardens are not deeply im-
agined. Much of the time it is possible to accept her observa-
tions as straight prose, the prose of the eighteenth century,
civilized, entertaining, and quite impersonal.
Appreciating the privacy of some of his references, the
modern poet may seek a wider audience by confiding to his
readers in a postscript, as Miss Moore has done, if not the
premises upon which his work is based, at least the thought
which has nourished it. T. S. Eliot set the precedent in his
notes to The Waste Land, in which he stated that the poem
owed much to Miss "Weston's work, From Ritual to Romance,
and to the Atthis, Adonis, Osiris sections of Frazer's Golden
Bough, and mentioned the various poets and saints whose
words are woven into his text. Pound has not been as explicit
as Eliot, but it is common knowledge that for a full under-
standing of the Cantos one should be acquainted with the his-
tory of Provenge, with Andreas Divus's translation of Homer,
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